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MEMOIRS OF JAMES COCKBURN. 
(Continued from page 788.) 


On the 12th of the 8th month, I attended 
Radnor Monthly Meeting; and a few weeks 
after, was at their First-day meeting on my way 
to attend Uwehlan Monthly Meeting. I was 
also at Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, which was 
large, and it was very satisfactory to see Friends 
so comfortably settled in maintaining the order 
of society. 

9th mo. 10. Left home and proceeded to 
Samuel Livezey’s at Plymouth, where we lodged. 
The recollection of past feelings proved a source 
of present enjoyment, in the interchange of those 
sympathies so cordial to the sincere heart. Next 
day went on to Exeter, and thence winded our 
way among the Oley hills to Maiden Creek 
meeting, where we had a comfortable and 
strengthening opportunity to the encouragement 
of Friends. Thence by way of Pottsville to 
Roaring Creek Valley, where we attended a small 
Monthly Meeting and had an exercising time ; 
but by patient waiting some relief was obtained, 
and a tender feeling accompanied us to the close, 
which was grateful in a low state of society. 
Thence we travelled by way of Berwick, Wilkes- 
barre and Wyoming Valley, to Friendsville meet- 
ing in Susquehanna county, where we hada 
tender and strengthening season, to the comfort 
and consolation of Friends. After visitia 
several families in the neighborhood, we retu 
to Pottsville and hada meeting which was char- 
acterized by great stillness and decorum, and 
some interesting views were introduced to their 
consideration. Thence, taking Maiden Creek 
Mouthly Meeting on our way, we reached home 
the 1st of 10th month, having been out on this 
journey three weeks, and travelled about five 
hundred miles. 


In the 6th month, 1831, I visited the Monthly 
Meetings constituting Salem Quarter, and in the 
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9th month following, those of Shrewsbury and 
Rahway Quarter. These were mostly small, and 
claimed my near sympathy with Friends, scat- 
tered over a considerable extent of country. 


The following essay of a letter, found among 
James Cockburn’s papers, is without an address. 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 10th, 1834. 

Very dear friend,—Having been for several 
weeks confined by intermitting fever, my bodily 
powers are subjected to great debility; but my 
mind remains in vigor, quiet and tranquil. In 
the recollection of times that are past, thou 
art often brought near to my feelings as one who 
took an early interest in my welfare, and as one 
who has deeply pentlaenal in the tribulations 
incident to our passage through time. 

Thou knowest many years of my life were 
spent under the influence of a solitary and settled 
gloom. My present purpose is a little to analyze 
the conditions I have passed through, if perad- 
venture it may be corroborated by thy experi- 
ence, and rendered useful to our fellow pilgrims, 
or to those who may follow in the same path. 

The organization of human nature certainly 
rests upon permanent and immutable laws, wisely 
adapted to our physical, moral and intellectual 
being. The recognition and observance of these 
laws, on the part of man, must constitute his 
conservative wisdom, and prove the surest basis 
of future comfort and enjoyment. Proper atten- 
tion to his bodily constitution will greatly tend 
to preserve health, and increase muscular 
strength. The realization of equity and justice, 
in doiog to others as he would they should do 
to him, invigorates the moral faculty, and dis- 
poses to a healthy tone of mental feeling, pro- 
ductive of virtuous action. By frequent retire- 
ment of mind and abstraction of spirit, the 
intellectual powers being unobstructed will freely 
imbibe the reception of good from its native 
Fountain. And thus, by revolving in the lightand 
heat of the Sun of his system, man might fulfil 
his high destination in the discharge of his varied 
duties, and in an increasing qualification for de- 
votional enjoyment in worshipping his Creator. 

The above is a short outline of what I con- 
ceive to be the pristine position of man on the 
scale of being. The consideration of his actual 
condition seems to confirm the view I have taken. 
The complicated mass of affliction and distress, 
which, under the agency of man, has rolled as a 
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torrent over the abodes of human life, stands in 
my view as all resolvable into the misapplica- 
tion of the primary laws of his nature. 

Embraced in the fundamental laws constitut- 
ing humanity, the liberty of choice stands pre- 
eminent. Power of discriminating, judging and 
deciding, distinguishes the rational nature of 
man ; the liberty of choosing, willing and acting, 
renders him a responsible agent. Thus con- 
stituted, according to the nature of his being, 
man possesses the power of misapplying the 
greatest good committed to him, and thus con- 
verting it into an evil. Moral evil results from 
the reversion of the moral law, inherently written 
in the being of man: it seems, therefore, a con- 
tingent effect of causes, unwisely and improperly 
directed. From this view, moral evil does not 
seem to have any separate or essential existence 
in itself. Being merely the effect of causes 
good in themselves, but illegitimately applied, it 
possesses no local habitation nor essential power 
of agency by virtue of any fixed principle. The 
origin and spread of moral evil appears, therefore, 
to be dependant on human agency. Man’s evil 
is generated within himself, and he may certainly 
overcome it with good, by recurring to the 
primary laws of his nature, which stand asa 
medium of access to the fountain of Divine Good. 
Evil being the reverse of good, can only be over- 
come by it. Balancing, or correcting evil with 
evil, only multiplies it: but overcoming it with 
good extinguishes it. Ought not this view to 
become the basis of all legislation and civil 
jurisprudence? Alas! how little bas been done 
to prevent crime! What enormities have been 

trated to punish it! 

But although the general systems of men are 
founded in error, and become consolidated by 
selfish interest in connexion with ignorant 
popular feeling and assumed power ;—although 
the general body of human beings are subjected 
to great privations and much circumstantial dis- 
tress ;—yet the stream of Divine good, in its 
operation, is constantly cancelling the effect of 
evil, by secretly moving in every heart, softening 
its asperities, drawing it to contrition of feeling, 
and raising the devotional powers through the 
various symbols of external worship, towards a 
state of resignation and hope in the one Supreme 
Good. This view reconciles me to my species— 
I feel every man as a brother, a partaker of the 
same privileges, and all through their different 
symbols of external worship centering toward the 
same enjoyment of immutable and everlasting 


After the remarks made, I need not dwell 
long on my former conditions of life, wherein 
“ melancholy seemed to mark me for her own.” 
My gloom and despondency probably arose from 
physical infirmity, moral defect, or intellectual 
weakness. By physical infirmity, I mean that 
nervous depression which operates as a distorted 
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medium for the excitation of unreal apprehension 
and groundless fears. By moral defect, I allude 
to the want of sufficient fortitude, firmness and 
decision, to sustain the reversal of circumstantial 
affairs : and by intellectual weakness, I refer to 
the habit of implicitly receiving unexamined 
dogmas, and yielding to their influence in con- 
nexion with traditional, superstitious practices. 
These combined, or some of them, wove a web 
which long held my mind in bondage. Every 
approach to the true Light tended to dissipate 
the gloom, although the power of habit still in- 
dicated its presence. I am now fully satisfied, 
that whatever of darkness or incertitude I passed 
through, it originated with myself, and not from 
any unavoidable cause. Through all the changes 
which have marked my progress in life, 1 have 
always found the stream of Divine good to re- 
main unchanged. My hope is therefore fixed, 
that when my last change takes place, the Foun- 
tain (of whose stream I have so freely partaken) 
will prove everlastingly unchangeable. 


The Author of life and being must be immu- 
table, without variableness or shadow of turning ; 
and consequently whatever proceeds from him 
must be consistent with his essential attributes. 

However the understanding of the creature, 
from various causes, may become -darkened,—or 
however the intellectual feelings may become 
blunted, the source of Divine good remains per- 
mantly the same. There cannot be in the Divine 
Being more favor at one time than another. 
This feeling belongs exclusively to the creature, 
who often ignorantly and unwisely attributes it 
to the object of worship. Alas! how dark, be- 
wildered, and oftentimes how presumptuous, is 
man! When the causes of darkness subside, 
when obstructions are removed, the stream of 
benign good will invariably be found flowing in 
its native placid channel. The consolatory feel- 
ing resulting from this settled belief, inspires an 
ardent desire that all the sons and daughters of 
voluntary affliction may be drawn to the means 
of relief, cherishing and improving every internal 
motion of good, which eventually will prove to 
them the light, virtue and liberty of Trath. This 
will give joy for mourning, and gradually con- 
centrate and strengthen the intellectual powers 
to control and govern the mere animal feelings, 
as well as purify and refine the moral disposi- 
tions. Comfort and happiness can only be found 
in connexion with those primitive virtuous prin- 
ciples in our nature, which stand legibly written 
in the constitution of our being, as the ordina- 
tions of Supreme wisdom, power and goodness. 


Being of late much relieved from fever, there 


seems some probability I may regain my usual 


strength. With feelings of renewed gratitude 
to thee, and attachment to thy family, I remain 
thy friend, JAMES COCKBURN. 


On the occasion of transcribing a part of the 
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in the bosom of a new society and awakened to 


early history of his life about the beginning of 


the year 1835, James Cockburn made the follow- 
ing remark by way of introduction : 

“In the fifty-ninth year of my age, I look 
back upon my past progress through life with 
feelings of calm tranquillity. If the mirror of 
my memory represents many circumstantial oc- 
eurrences which tend to mortify and humble, it 
exhibits also the softening shade of uniform en- 
deavors to do the best practicable under existing 
circumstances.” 

To L. Griffith, St. Johns, New Brunswick, 
Philadelphia, 7th mo. 13th, 1835. 

Esteemed friend,—Being drawn to reflect on 
thy present situation, I have repeatedly felt an 
inclination to communicate to thee sach sensa- 
tions as may arise in my mind towards thee on 
the occasion. Having literally long experienced 
what it is to be a stranger, I can readily sympa- 
thize with thee under thy present circumstances. 
I am very desirous that thy mind may be stayed 
and settled in that kind of due consideration 
which will greatly tend to guard thee against the 
disadvantages and dangers connected with being 
@ stranger in so distant and isolated a district of 
country as that thou now occupies; and that 
thou mayst appreciate all the advantages which 
a new and solitary position mayafford. In esti- 
mating the dangers and advantages connected 
with ccoupying the place of a stranger, I prin- 
cipally refer to those moral feelings which influ- 


ence and regulate our actions. An individual, | God 


being placed in a new and distant location, 
becomes entirely encircled with new trains of 
associates ; and every circle in which he moves, 
must more or less affect his moral feelings, and 
those feelings insensibly prepare for action. 
There are, perhaps, few inexperienced minds 
that can resist the impressions resulting from the 
continual operation of actions around them : 
hence the danger of being subjected to witness 
the habits of others who are more under the in- 
fluence of passions or unregulated appetites, than 
reason or | An unwise compliance 
with, or yielding to, any habit which tends to 
infringe the purity of moral feelings, stands as 
a cause from which very many have had to date 
their deviation from moral rectitude and pro- 
priety, and consequent degradation and unhappi- 
ness. 


These remarks will be obvious to thy under- 
standing, and perhaps will be sanctioned by 
what thou hast already felt in being a stranger: 
—permit me now to draw thy attention to the 
advantages of being placed in a new and solitary 
situation. It cuts off from the lap e infantile 
repose—it neutralizes every previous dependance 
for the time being, and p sie the mind on its 
own resources—it brings into action every 
calculated to promote confidence in itself, and 
establish individual independence in relation to 
its proper sphere of action. A stranger, placed 


his true condition, will naturally exercise parti- 
cular attention to, and observation on the habits 
and manners of those with whom he necessarily 
associates. The powers of discrimination and 
understanding will be brought home to the 
judgment; and on this basis, resolution will 
come in to the help of moral feeling. Thus, the 
mind being stayed on its true centre of moral 
purity, will not only be preserved from devia- 
tion, but will advance in moral elevation, and 
habitual stability. This attainment, acquired 
by experience, greatly tends to open the whole 
mind to mental as well as literary improvement. 
In proportion as the mind comes to know itself, 
and depend upon its own resources for enjoy- 
ment, its energies will be unfolded, and it will 
readily seize upon the development of coincident 
circumstances, as furnishing the ive 
means of practical and beneficial knowledge. 
With the acquirements of discriminating judg- 
ment, as applicable to the practicable intercourses 
and operations of life, the consolations of genuine 
piety are neither few nor small to the mind of 
the stranger. Truth is immutable—it is the 
effect of essential wisdom and goodness ; wisdom, 
goodness and truth, form the pristine element 
of intellectual being ; and amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes incident to local habitations, the rational 
mind responds to its native element, and finds 
an asylum in the bosom of its Father and its 


Thus it may be seen that experimental devo- 
tion and practical piety stand connected with 
the proper exercise of the rational powers, and 
form a pedestal on which the proper illustration 
and true dignity of the human character must 
ever stand. In confirmation of this view, recur 
to the —— and sayings, to the practice and 
example of Jesus Christ; the whole forms a 
vivid illustration of the applicabitity of our con- 
stitutional powers in their native element, to 
answer the intentions of the beneficent Creator. 
Mark the final scene of our holy Pattern, “ He 
bowed the head (in token of submission to the 
Divine economy extended to the government of 
our nature) and gave up the ghost.” Thus, 
connected with the right fulfilment of our fune- 
tional duties through life, it becomes our last 
office to die—the physical organization is to be 
decom in the bosom of the earth from 
which it has Been fed, and the spirit, enshrined 
in its native element, returns unto God who 
gave it. 

These views have been gradually unfolded to 
my understanding for thirty-five years past, when 
far removed from my father’s house and the face 
of my kindred ; and upon the whole, perhaps I 
have cause to be thankful that I experimentally 
knew the heart of a stranger. 

To conclude, at nt, allow me to caution 
thee against those doubts and fears which gene- 
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rally, through the infirmities of the flesh, and 
not unfrequently, even in well disposed minds, 
settle into feelings of dismay and despondency. 
Let us endeavor to approach our Divine Original 
in the light which cometh from him, and the 
shadows and darkness hovering over our mixed 
nature will flee away, and our minds come to 
settle in an experimental feeling that our 
heavenly Father eternally remains to be un- 
changed goodness. JAMES COCKBURN. 
[To be continued. | 


Some account of the last illness and death of 
Hanna DUDLEY, contained in an appendix 
to the life of Mary Dudley. 


The following account was drawn up by the 
Editor at the time, and has been circulated in 
manuscript among the cotemporaries and friends 
of the deceased. Her dear mother having left a 
written request, that if any memorial of her life 
were ever prepared for publication, this should 
be added to the work, it now seems proper to 
premise a few particulars respecting the charac- 
ter of one who was but little known beyond the 
circle of her immediate connections. Hannah 
Dudley was the third daughter of Robert and 
Mary Dudley, and born at Clonmel, in Ireland. 
Her disposition was amiable and tender, combined 
with a degree of reserve, so that, although natu- 
rally cheerful, she shrunk from observation, and 
was peculiarly diffident in her manner. She was 
seriously thoughtful from a child ; fond of read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, and remarkable for the 
solidity of her demeanor in religious meetings, 
which she delighted toattend. As she advanced 
to youth, the favorable impressions thus early 
made upon her mind were in some measure coun- 
teracted by indulgence in self-gratification, and 
she took greater latitude with respect to dress 
and reading than was consistent with her educa- 
tion, though not to an extent which would be 
generally deemed reprehensible, nor by any means 
equal to what many young persons of our Society 
give way to. In the 20th year of her age she 
_ hada long and very suffering illness, during 
which it pleased the Lord so to renew the visita- 
tion of his love as greatly to humble and contrite 
her spirit. In this state she saw the vanity 
and unsatisfying nature of worldly enjoyments, 
mourned over the time which she had spent 
upprofitably, and was brought under conviction 
for deviating, even in little things, from that 
simplicity which she then felt it would be right 
for her to practise, however in the cross to her 
natural inclination. 

She was strengthened to enter into covenant 
with her heavenly Father by the sacrifice of her 
will and affections; and when raised from the 
bed of sickiess, the fruits of humble dedication 
were obvious to others. She continued subject 
to trying attacks of indisposition, but her patient 


endurance of pain, increasing watchfulness and 
stability of conduct, with an evident weaning 
from worldly objects, proved that the great work 
of transformation was powerfully, though secretly, 
carried forward in her heart. 

Some papers being found after her decease, 
which describe the earnestness of her desire for 
complete satisfaction, it is thought that the fol- 
lowing extracts may be a suitable introduction to 
the particulars of her last illness and death. 


Extracts. 


Eighth month 25th, 1805. This day I com- 
pleted my 21st year; may the succeeding one 
witness a more perfect dedication of heart to the 
Creator and preserver of my life, and may He 
graciously sanctify (f his will) the late severe 
dispensation with which he thought fit to visit.” 

Third month 31st, 1806. “Although dis- 
ease may be permitted to make its advances by 
almost imperceptible degrees towards a final ter- 
mination of life, and with it all terrene incum- 
brances, be pleased to grant, Oh ! thou dispenser 
of every blessing, an entire acquiescence and un- 
reserved submission ; but, if consistent with thy 
holy will, merciful Father! bestow more pa- 
tience, more perfect resignation of heart, to every 
dispensation of thy Providence. Thou alone 
canst afford ability in the moment of trial to rely 
on thine unfailing arm for consolation and divine 
support. Teach me then, I beseech thee, teach 
this unsubdued will, to bend unreservedly to 
thine. And, O Lord! if so mean a suppliant 
may be suffered to cast a petition at thy foot- 
stool, in abundant condescension be pleased, 
Creator and preserver of my life, to continue near 
when pain and weakness prove almost too much 
for the small grain of faith, for thou alone, 
dearest Father, canst afford strength in such a 
moment.” 

First month Ist, 1809, 1 o’clock First day 
morning : 

“ Another year for ever gone 
Proclaims the end of time.” 


“May the succeeding one be passed more 
ciréumspectly, and an increase of knowledge be 
acquired on subjects worthy the pursuit of an 
immortal soul! But resolutions formed without 
mature and necessary reflection, and perseverance, 
steady unvarying perseverance therein, can avail 
but little, alas, how little !” 

Eighth month 25th, 1809, Sixth day. “The 
first of which I have ever attempted to set down 
the occurrences, and the last I have to spend of 
my twenty-fifth year; a year in which there has 
been little or no progress made in what ought to 
be the grand pursuit of my life, and is designed 
to be.the end of my being. O Thou! whose 
ways are not as our ways, nor thy thoughts as 
our thoughts, grant that I may experience (if 
permitted to measure another year in this state 
of probation) an increase of desire, and stability 
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in that desire, to follow more implicitly, more 
resignedly, thy holy commandments; to watch 
more guardedly over a disposition naturally prone 
to be too easily excited, by the occurrence of 
trivial circumstances, to what is improper and 
reprehensible, both in my feelings and language. 
h ! be pleased to teach me the way most suited 
to curb, if not overcome, the propensity I have 
80 frequently to combat with, indulgence in im- 
aginary prospects which never can be realized, 
and which tends more than any other weakness 
to alienate my mind from devotedness to Thee, 
thou great source of light and life. And ere I 
close this weak attempt to petition for further 
strength and support at thy footstool, thou God 
and Father of my life, be pleased to grant the 
humble request of one of thy most unworthy 
creatures, that this effort to acquire some im- 
provement in the most essential point may be 
blessed.”’ 
; Twenty-sixth, 1809, 7 o’clock, 7th day morn- 
ing. “This day I enter a new year. Oh may 
the numberless blessings conferred on so ua- 
worthy an object during the preceding one, as 
well as every other of my life, be thankfully had 
in remembrance, and with siacere humility of 
heart considered of every rising and setting sun 
I may be permitted to behold. Bat, more often 
than the rising or setting sun, may I be strength- 
ened to return thanks to his name who has been 
the preserver of my life, who would be the en- 
lightener of my eyes, did I permit them to be 
opened to revealed conviction. Through His 
adorable condescension am I still preserved ; but 
were I more devotedly to resign every selfish, 
sordid, low propensity, and substitute for them 
the meekness, humility, and self-denial of the 
true follower of a crucified Redeemer, of how 
much more the instrament of good to others 
should I be permitted to become ; and how much 
larger a portion of that peace which the world 
cannot give, neither take from its happy 
sessor, should I be frequently blessed with.”’ 
On the 15th of the 1st month, 1810, my pre- 
cious sister was attacked with violent pain in her 
face, to which she had teen liable since a long 
illness five years before, so that we did not feel 
alarmed by it. Lying in bed that day, and using 
proper care, seemed to have the desired effect, 
and she was so much better the two following 
days as to bear sitting up for a short time. On 
the 18th the pain returned with much severity, 
and was attended by symptoms of fever, and in- 
ability to sleep, which she remarked was very 
trying. Towards noon her spirits became much 
affected, but after being relieved by weeping she 
lay in a composed state, though still without 
sleeping, and said, ‘‘ My poor dear Thomas seems 
continually before my eyes.”* At night she 


* A brother who had died in his 21st year, about 
two years before, and to whom she was very tenderly 
attached, 
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grew more easy, and fell into a sweet sleep, 
which lasted nearly five hours; on awaking, 
however, she felt no way refreshed, though tolera- 
bly free of pain; and expressed such great 
anxiety at my not going to bed, that to satisfy 
her [ lay down for an hour or two. 

The next evening she was sweetly collected, 
and we had some very interesting conversation. 
She observed, “ how just is that line of Young’s, 
‘All men think all men mortal but them- 
selves ;’”’ and added, “ how apt we are to forget 
that we are not to continue here. I have been 
thinking of the 91st Psalm, as applicable to our 
dear mother ; does it not end with ‘I will bless 
him with long life, and shew him my salva- 
tion ?’”’ She then asked me to read the whole 
of it, which I did, apparently to her comfort : 
when I came to the last verse, she cheerfully 
said, “ that is not one of the blessings I desire,” 
meaning long life ; her mother answering, “ but, 
my love, thou hast no objection if such be the 
divine will?” Oh, no,” she replied, “if it be 
the Lord’s blessed will.” That night, while in 
great pain, she said she was afraid of being im- 
patient, to which [ replied that she had always 
been much favored with patience when tried by 
illness, which indeed was the ease in a very 
striking manner; she sweetly answered, “ the 
Lord has never laid mote on me than he enabled 
me to bear ; we should be poor creatures without 
his help.” She then calmly said, “I think [ 
shall not recover this illness.” Being told that 
she had been worse in former attacks, she re- 
plied, “ yes I have, a great deal worse and been 
restored, and I may be now ; but somehow I think 
I shall not, and if it be the will of the Almighty 
I should rejoice, at least [ hope I should. Is 
it in the Romans that passage is? ‘We are 
troubled on every side yet not distressed ; perse- 
cuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not de- 
stroyed ; always bearing about in the body the 


pos- | dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of 


Jesus might be made manifest in our body.’ 
‘ For oar light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.’”” Soon after this, 
mentioning a relation who had lately died ; poor 
a »” said she, “ had a bustling life; I trust 
she is at rest. Oh! if people did but consider 
rightly, 1 often think how insignificant those 
things would appear which now make us anxious 
and uneasy. 

‘ Ah! what is life, that thoughtless wish of all, 

A drop of honey in a draught of gall.’” 

I remarked that the next line was also strik- 
in 


. « A half existence, or a waking dream.” 
“ Yes, indeed,” she replied, ‘ we do not exist 
here ; it is in eternity we shall have our exis- 


tence.” After awhile she again spoke on the 
improbability of her recovery, and mentioned 
her absent brothers with much tenderness, de- 
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siring that when any one wrote, her love might 
be given them ; adding, “I think I shall never 
see them again, but I don’t know, of course none 
of us can tell; but if not, we must be satisfied ; 
His holy blessed will be done !” 

On my saying that I hoped such a sorrow as 
losing her did not await us, after all we had gone 
through, she cheerfully repeated, “ Sorrow !” 
I replied, “that it will not be sorrow to thee, 
my love, I can readily believe, but it will be a 
sore privation tous.” She sweetly answered, 
alluding to the term sorrow, “TI hope not, I trust 
in the mercy of a gracious Saviour, and rely on 
his merits only.” I think it was on First day 
evening, that, being in great agony, she elasped 
her hands, as in the attitude of prayer, and ex- 
claimed, “ Oh ! merciful Father ! thou hast never 
laid more on me than thou enabled me to bear.” 
Presently after she queried where is that expres- 
sion, “The Lord hear thee in the day of 
trouble ;” her mother repeated the verse to her, 
which is the first of the 20th Psalm. “ Yes,” 
said she, “ but there is something more.” The 
whole passage was then repeated. “Send thee 
help from the Sanctuary, and strengthen thee 
out of Zion ; grant thee according to thine own 
heart, and fulfil all thy counsel.” “Yes, yes,” 
said she, “ that’s it; Oh, merciful Goodness !” 
On getting a little ease she quickly told us she 
was better, being always anxious to say any thing 
calculated to relieve our minds, and sweetly 
added, “ what a favor this is.” Upon asking 
whether her mother was gone to bed, “ my poor 
care-worn mother,” said she, “does she take 
nourishment ? you'should make her take as much 
as possible, now she has so much to bear.” Her 
amiable, affectionate solicitude for those she loved 
never seemed more acute, and she often expressed 
her fears of our being overdone by watching with 
her, frequently saying, “Iam not worth half 
the trouble you have with me.” Hearing some 
noise in the strect, which we told her was owing 
to a ball being in the neighborhood, she re- 
marked, “how giddy the world is, and how 
serious every thing appears to one who is not 
likely to recover ;’’ then lying still awhile, she 
looked at me with inexpressible sweetness, and 
said, “ Come, let us join with angels round the 
throne !” 

When she had been about a week ill, the 
doctor proposed our calling in further medical 
advice ; but feeling very delicate of alarming 
her, though convinced that she was fully aware 
of her own situation, we avoided speaking of it 
until the second physician was in the house. 
Her kind attendant then told her that he had 
brought his friend Doctor to see her, not 
because he thought her worse, but that it would 
be a satisfaction to him to have his own judg- 
ment confirmed. She calmly answered, “1 have 
no objection, he may come in (though I have 
fall confidence in thec,) but I cannot answer 


many questions. Thou art trying to make me 
think I am not in a dangerous disorder, but I 
know I am, and you can do nothing for me. I 
do not depend on physicians; thou need not be 
afraid to tell me.” When both the doctors had 
withdrawn she enquired of me, “ what do they 
say my complaint is?” I told her they called 
it inflammatory rheumatism. “ Ah,” said she, 
“it is more than that,” and signified that she 
felt the disease very deeply seated. Her mother 
saying that she hoped the means used for her 
help would prove effectual, she sweetly answered, 
“but, my dear mother, if the means are not 
effectual, I want thee not to be depressed ; thou 
art too good, too good to-us all. I cannot say 
that I have an evidence that it will be so, but the 
impression that I shall not recover remains.” 
Her mother answering that she had heretofore 
been wonderfully sustained and brought through 
severe sufferings, she replied, “‘ The Lord is all 
goodness, all mercy, all mercy.” She seemed 
religiously to comply with every thing proposed 
for her benefit, though some very painful means 
were thought necessary. She usually suffered 
much from the application of blisters, and had 
an uncommon dread of them; so that when it 
was proposed to puta large one to her neck, 
where the pain was very severe, she objected, 
and seemed to think she could not bear it ; yet 
after a few hours she called me to her and said, 
“thou had better put on that blister ; if I grow 
worse I shall blame myself for refusing it.” 
Complaining that she felt very heavily loaded 
with illness, yet could hardly tell where her pain 
was, she said, in a solemn and impressive manner, 
‘Tt is in seasons like this we find the necessity 
of exerting all the little religion we may be 
favored with ; every other support fails me now.” 
The Scriptures appeared to be mostly the sub- 
ject of her meditations, and the remembrance of 
them to contribute largely to her comfort. 
‘‘ What a treat it will be to me,” she would say, 
‘‘ when I am able to hear thee read a chapter.” 
Atatime when her bodily affliction seemed 
enough to absorb every other feeling, she aston- 
ished me by querying, “ Dost thou know who is 
the author of that observation respecting the 
sacred records, ‘ They have God for their author, 
salvation for their end, and truth, without any 
mixture of error, for their matter.’ How just,” 
added she, is the description!’ At another 
time she asked, ‘‘Is it the Apostles James who 
says, ‘we walk by faith, not by sight.’” She 
would frequently observe, “what trouble and 
care these bodies cost us;” “Oh! the encum- 
bering flesh,” &c.; and repeatedly, when under- 
going violent pain, which it was often hard for 
those who loved her calmly to witness, she would 
say, in an animated and heavenly tone of voice, 
4 What are these sufferings when compared to 
what the Saviour bore for us. The sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared 
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with the glory which shall be revealed.’ When- 
ever a little respite from pain was afforded she 
would mention it is a merey, and say, “ what a 
favor it was that she had not such or such suffer- 
ing to struggle with;” or, “thank gracious 
Providence, that pain is lessened.” Want of 
sleep was one distressing feature of the complaint 
throughout, but she lay so still that we often 
thought her dozing, until she would break forth 
in some sweet observation, tending to manifest 
how her mind had been occupied. On one of 
these occasions she asked me if [ remembered 
these four lines : 
“ We've no abiding city here, 
We seek a city out of sight; 
Zion its name—we'll soon be there, 
It shines with everlasting light.” 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE THREE HEAVENS. 
HEAVEN IS HAPPINESS, OUR BEING’S END AND AIM. 
Some seek it in the fancies of the brain, 
Some think it through the senses is obtained, 
Some penetrate the fields of ancient lore, 
Thinking the treasure lies in mental store, 
While others gather round the festive board ; 
More hope to find i in their treasure’s hoard, 
Thousands conceive it lies in brilliant fame’s award, 
When lo! ’tis only found by those who love and serve 
the Lord. 

From a general survey of the multitudinous 
efforts of mankind to secure this prize, we may 
infer the expectation fixes in the first instance 
upon the exterior. The first heaven lies in the 
realms of fancy, where unreal scenes and fitful 
visions are continually flitting to and fro in the 
imagination, raising the expectations to a high 
elevation. Some acquisition, or possesion is 
sought with eagerness, supposing its attainment 
will bring perfect bliss ; but in advancing to the 
be point fixed -upon, the desired haven lies 
as far beyond as in first setting out. Hence dis- 
appointment ensues ; the gratification of the senses 
being insatiable, there can be no rest obtained in 
the undue indulgence of the appetites. When 
the dominant desire is, “what shall we eat, or 
what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be 
clothed,” wants increase more rapidly than they 
can be supplied, and a vacuum still remains ; 
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disbursed at pleasure, to enliven social mingling 
or furnish food in hours of solitude and leisure. 
So all absorbing are these subjectz, that when the 
mind is earnestly employed upon them, they swell 
into an endless ocean, which, as we move slowly 
down the channel, seems ever widening in per- 
spective, and after years of toil and labor, such 
a vast arena still lies beyond, that the fact be- 
comes established, the boundary can never be 
compassed, nor the summit gained. With many, 
a feverish excitement takes possession, the brain 
becomes diseased, and after drinking in these 
rivers of delight, the truth at last reveals itself, 
“ This also is vanity.” 

All this, however, need not dishearten. There 
is a reality attainable, embracing more than 
finite conception can imagine. It springs up in 
the paths ave, and is consummated by re- 
generation. The work of the Holy Spirit can tura 
the wilderness into Elysian fields, where buds 
and blossoms and fruit and verdure exhilarate 
and cheer the poor pilgrim in his advance from 
earth to heaven: Beginning at the right point, 
he ascends to the third heaven. At the first 
round of the ladder, with his eye fixed upward, 
every needful assistance is rendered, angels are 
ascending and descending, and above these stands 
our beneficent Father with a look of compassion 
inviting all to come unto him and inherit the 
substance. 

His pavilion is love, he is enshrined in light, 
yet his eye rests with tenderness upon such as 
aspire to the habitation of his holiness. Even 
the high and lofty one, dwelling in ahigh and holy 
place, says “‘ to this man will I look, that is poor 
and of a contrite spirit and trembleth at my 
word.” Thus the feeble sojourner is helped on 
his way ; faith in this word stimulates to per- 
severe; one step taken makes way for another ; 
one lesson heeded, the next is more readily com- 
prehended, and the assent that at first appeared 
difficult, is found as easy as that which led up 
into the ancient temple at Jerusalem. This was 
the most perfect and elaborate structure ever 
reared by man wherein to worship the great 
Supreme, yet in grandeur and beauty far inferior 
to the temple he has prepared,—the heart’s 
sacred altar, which, by the gifts and graces of 


neither can amusements fill the void, nor asso | his Holy Spirit, is wore resplendent and more ex- 


ciates dispel the unrest ; thus the final result of 
all these experiments terminates in the con- 
clusion, “ all is vanity, and vexation of spirit.’’ 
The second attempt to obtain an inheritance 
in these blissful regions is by arising from ordi- 
nary indulgences to an earnest engagement in 
intellectual pursuits. The fields of science are 
ranged to enrich the mental powers, and jn the 


tended in length and breadth than even Solomon’s 
which was overlaid with gold. When the heart 
is enlarged in love to God and love to man, and 
every faculty and power bowed in humble rever- 
ence and pure devotion, prayer and praise suc- 
ceed each other, whether the soul aseends to the 
third heaven to commune immediately with the 
Father of spirits, or descends to be buffetted by 


mind’s storehouse are garnered treasures from the | the thorn in the flesh to prove the important 
exhaustless springs of literature to embellish the | truth, “ My grace is sufficient for thee.” Here 
possessors and render their society desirable to | incense is offered that ascends as a sweet savour 
the literary and the refined in taste. The fund | before God. Instructed by the highest of all 
secured being at all times accessible, may be | teachers we learn, like little children, lessons of 
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obedience, and draw from wisdom’s treasury these occasions, between the older and younger 


precious stores of knowledge, stores that never members of the Society, 
surfeit nor overtax the strength. Their study can | 


never be pursued to injury. Every advance 
strengthens, and develops greater ability to re- 
ceive. 


The actor is benefitted, the mover | 


has been profitable ; 
tending to inerease our interest in each other, 
and thus strengthen the bond of religious union. 

Notwithstanding the large number assembled, 


honored. Such ean say, everywhere and in all | good order has generally prevailed, and we hope 


things I am instructed. 

Literature is rendered more lovely. The over- 
spreading canopy above is surveyed with heart 
and soul uplifted to the great Creator. 

“ The spangled heavens, a shining train, 
Their great Original proclaim.” 

“The heavens declare the glory of God ; the 
firmament showeth his handy work. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge.” Thechanging seasons are 
lovely in all their variations, the elements rise 
and rush together, and then retire and settle 
intoaholy calm. The earth yields her increase; 
sea and land teem with living creatures; pearls, 
diamonds and precious stones abound ; mountains 
raise their spiral forms in grandeur to invite the 
gaze of mortals, awakening admiration, and all 
the inner soul ascends in adoration to God who 
made the heavens and the earth, the sea and the 
fountains of waters, and all things that are in 
them ; and such as know him in the excellency 
of his power can say, “‘ Oh, thou bounteous giver 
of all good, thou art of all thy gifts thyself the 
crown ; give what thou canst, without thee we are 
poor, and with thee rich take what thou wilt 
away.” Now, by this blessed transformation, 
this holy elevation, the wilderness becomes as 
Eden, the desert as the garden of the Lord, 
wherein is heard thanksgiving and the voice of 
melody. 8. H. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 6, 1858. 


In another column will be found a communi- 
cation respecting Friends’ Reading Association. 
Its meetings have been regularly held since the 
Ist of 11th mo., and are now closed for the 
season. 

The social advantage resu!ting from such an 
Association being a prominent object in its 
establishment, its organization was very simple. 
Any of the members of our Religicus Society, 
or those professing with us, were entitled to its 
privileges. A small standing committee was 
appointed, whose duty it was to select the matter 
to be read, and the readers : the latter generally 
offered their names to the committee, and both 
old and young, and of both sexes, participated in 
this service. We believe the social mingling on 


| to see the Association continued next winter, 
| with the advantages of this season’s experience. 


Marrikp, according to the order of Friends, on Sth 
day the 18th ult., Caartes Carrot Lirrincotr to 
Exizasetu Cotson, both of Gloucester Co., N. J. 

» According to the order of Friends, on 4th 
day the 24th ult., at 12 o’clock noon, Wtitiam Jouns, 
of Woodbury, to Mary Anw Davis, of Woodstown. 


Drep, at his residence, in Evesham. Co., N. J., on 
the 3ist of Ist month, Twomas Batuinxecer, in the 68th 
year of his age, an esteemed Elder of Evesham Month- 
ly Meeting for near 30 years. 

He endured a lingering illness with exemplary pa- 
tience and resignation, and expressed an earnest de- 
sire that the Divine Presence might continue with him 
to the end, and that an easy passage might be granted 
him, if consistent with the will of his Heavenly Fa- 
ther, who he desired might comfort his dear wife in 
all her trials and afflictions, and be with the present 
company during their stay here, and when done with 
time receive them to Himself. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ READING ASSOCIATION. 


I have visited with pc suliar interest some of 
the meetings of the Reading Association, held 
on Fifth day evenings, in the Library room of 
the new Meeting House building, on Race st. 
above 15th. 

Frieads’ Library occupies the third floor of 
the centre building. The east apartment is 
furnished with cases of neatly arravged books, 
comprising nearly five thousand volumes, and it 
is designed to appropriate the west end to a simi- 
lar purpose. The slight partition formerly sepa- 
rating the rooms has been removed, and a tem- 
porary platform erected, commanding a view of 
both apartments. Here we see an unpretending 
little desk, in the rear of which are seated the 
clerk of the Association, the readers of the even- 
ing, and a few other friends. At the appointed 
hour, 74 o'clock, the company assemble to the 
number of three or four hundred—the women 
with their knitting or sewing; a few digital 
knocks proclaim the commencement of the 
exercises, the company settle into silence, when 
the clerk reads the minutes of the previous 
meeting, which are a simple statement, without 
note or comment, of the articles read, with the 
names of the readers. One of the committee of 
arrangement then announces the different pieces 
that have been selected for the evening, and by 
whom each is to be read. 

Usually the first piece made vocal for the 
improvement and entertainment of the rest isan 
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account of some incident in the history of our 
early Friends ; some noble testimony practically 
carried out, which peradventure led to suffer- 
ing and to death; or a legacy of love, in the 
form of valuable counsel, from some worthy 
predecessor, which is of general interest ; this 
oecupies about twenty minutes. A recess is 
then announced, when social greetings are ex- 
changed, and the low hum of conversation per- 
vades the apartment. 

After a short interval, quiet is restored, and 
the reading is resumed. This is generally a 
literary, scientific or biographical essay, often of 
such deep interest that ‘the busy steel” leiters 
in the tardy fingers, as on the spirit of the author 
we seem for a time transported into his world of 
thought. The social element is again pervading, 
and each seeks some remote familiar face ; plea- 
sant words and kindly smiles cheer the scene 
till the gentle tap calls again to silence. 

The third article is generally poetry, and often 
read by a female voice ; some of the lays of our 
own Quaker bards, or other selections teuding 
to elevate the taste and improve the heart. 

After a few moments of expressive silence the 
closing minute is read, and we separate for our 
owo homes, many feeling that they have been 
mentally and socially profited by the occasion. 


H. 


THE DIAMONDS OF THE EPHOD. 


Dama was a jeweler at Ascalon, and distin- 
guished by many virtues. One day the elders 
came to him to purchase precious stones, to orna- 
ment that part of the costume of the high priest 
which the Bible designates under the name of 
Ephod. They explained the object of their visit, 
and offered him a resonable price for the dia- 
monds they desired. Dama replied he could 
not let them see any stones at that moment, and 


he requested them to call again. Desirous of | 


terminating their choice without delay, and fancy- 
ing that the reply of the jeweler was only a pre- 
text to increase the value of his merchandise, 
the elders insisted on closing the basiness im- 
mediately. 

As some fine stones were absolutely neces- 
sary, and as Dama possessed those of the requi- 
site quality, they doubled and trippled the price 
which they had first offered; but as Dama per- 
sisted in his refusal, and resisted their solicita- 
tions, they went away in very bad humor. Some 
hours afterwards, he placed before them the re- 
quisite diamonds, for which they tendered the 
price they had last offered; but he said, “I will 
only accept the price which you proposed to me 
this morning, for this is all the stones are worth.” 
‘Why then, did you not close with us forth- 
with ?’ —asked they in astonishment. ‘ When 
you came, my father had the key of the chest 
wherein the diamonds were inclosed, and aa the 
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old man was then asleep, I should have been 
obliged to awake him, to satisfy your demand. 
At this age, a short hour of sleep does him a 
great deal of good; and, for all the gold in the 
world, I would not be wanting in respect to my 
father, or deprive him of a single enjoyment.” 
The elders affected by these feeling words, spread 
their hands on the head of Dama, and said, 
“Thou shalt be blessed by Him who has said, 
‘ Honor thy father and thy mother,’ and thy chil- 
dren shall one day pay thee the same respect 
and love thou hast displayed to the author of thy 
being.” —Moral and Religious Tales. 


Extracts from Memorials, Scientific and Lite- 
rary, of AnpDRew Crosse, the Electrician. 
British Quarterly Review, 1857. 

(Continued from page 797.) 


It does not, however, require a professed thun- 
der-storm to produce stupendous electrical dis- 
plays. Mr. Crosse’sapparatusenabled him to read 
the secrets of a November mist, and those who have 
frequently pushed their way through these cold, 
raw, dreary phenomena will be surprised to learn 
how often they may have been sheeted in fire, 
and how calmly they have passed through a fur- 
nace more deadly than Nebuchadnezzar’s, but 
without a hair of their heads being singed in the 
flames. One day, during that dismal month 
which Hood celebrates in a series of No-es, the 

hilosopher was seated in his hall of thunder- 

Its whilst a thick, driving fog was darkening 
the air. For some time no symptoms of excite- 
ment were manifested by the exploring machine : 

the insulators were dripping with wet, and con- 
sequently carried off all the electricity the wires 
received. But suddenly a smart detonation was 
heard between the two halls; others shortly fol- 
lowed, and then the explosions succeeded each 
| other so swiftly that the ear could detect nothin 
but a continuous crash. This was interru 

by the transition to the opposite kind of electri- 
city, after which a similar torrent of fluid was 
poured from one conductor to the other. So 
vivid was the rush of fire that the eye could not 
bear to survey it for any length of time. To 
have touched one of those balls whilst the liquid 
lightning was gushing forth with such fury 
would have been instant death. For upwards 
of five hours this splendid but appalling spect- 
acle continued without any intermission except 
when the positive fluid was exchanged for the 
negative. ‘Had it not been for my explori 
wire,” says Mr. Crosse, “I should not have 

the slighest idea of such an electrical accumula- 
tion in the atmosphere; the stream of fluid far 
exceeded any thing I ever witnessed, except 
during a thunder-storm. Had the insulators 
been dry, what would have been the effect? In 
every acre of fog there was enough of accumu- 
lated electricity to have destroyed every animal 
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within that acre.’ Who could have supposed | at his will, and with a single motion of his hand 
that a simple mist contained such potent light-| banishing it instantaneously from his presence.”’ 
nings ready to be issued whenever the word of | Need we be surprised if less scientific individuals 
command was given, and yet so masked and/conceived very grotesque ideas of the hero of 
sheathed that but for the tell-tale apparatus you|these magnificent manipulations? Many were 
would as soon have imagined the gentle dews to | ready to believe in earnest what a learned professor 
be saturated with fire? This, however, is no| observed in jest—that the lord of Fyne Court 
solitary exemplification of the skill with which | had brought into his house streams of lightning 
the Great Forces of Nature are eurbed and muf-|as large as the mast of a ship! Some thought 
fled when their activities would be injurious to|him wicked: was it not impious, said a solemn 
man. The sea consists of two gases, which, if|old gentleman, when visiting his mansion, “ to 
released from their combination, would produce | bottle the lightning?’ “ Let me answer your 
the intensest flame and burn up every combust- | question by asking another,” replied Mr. Crosse, 
ible thing on the surface of the globe. The at-|laughing. ‘Don’t you think, sir, it might be 
mosphere is formed of elements which might|considered rather impious to bottle the rain 
easily be transformed into compounds capable of | water?” And some;thought him positively 
poisoning, maddening, or suffocating every crea- | demoniacal. 
ture that breathes. The clouds, which now dis-} But Mr. Crosse did not confine his attention 
charge their contents in such harmless drops, |to the grander phenomena in which electricity 
might pour out their burdens in a deluge as if| displays its powers: he was famous for the use 
some huge reservoir had burst in the sky, and| he made of his favorite fluid in the quiet and 
crush every object that lay beneath. The winds| protracted processes of crystallization. In this 
might sometimes be expected to break loose, and, | field of diseovery, although slightly preceded in 
forgetting their prescribed pace, would gallop|some respects by Becquerel, he was entitled to 
round the globe, tearing up our towns by the/the merit of a great and independent discoverer. 
roots and driving nen and trees before them like| Men had doubtless grown much wiser than they 
dust in a gale. The ties of chemical affinity|were in the days of Pliny, when it was believed 
might relax, or the cohesive forces might oc-|that transparent crystals consisted of snow or 
casionally fail, and then the earth would crumble|ice desperately hardened—crystallus fit gelu 
into a heap of sand. The internal fires of the|vehementius concreto; but some of the wisest 
earth might master the resistance of the external | would have laughed as much at the Englishman 
shell, and shatter the surface at a stroke; or,|as at the Roman, had our philosopher asserted 
collapsing in their fury, the ceiling of the gulf fifty years ago that he hoped to produce the most 
might give way and whole kingdoms go down 
into the burning abyss. Half an hour’s slumber 
on the part of the Almighty would liberate all 
these great powers from their present restraints, | There is a cieft in a limestone rock near Broom- 
and in that half hour the world would be reduc-' field, called the Holwell Cavern, where the walls 
ed toa wreck. But He who holds the winds in| and ceiling are covered with a beautiful mineral 
His fists, hides His thunderbolts in the drifting | vegetation of arragonite—a 
vapor and chills the very lightnings so that men « broider’d veil 
walk unscathed through the deadliest magazine Which nature in fantastic freak has thrown 
of mist. Jn snow-like moss upon the rugged stone, 

The electrical battery, through whose agency From which « host of vivid beauties rise 
Mr. Crosse was enabled to observe these strik-| 1 usimagin’d forms to lure the eyes. 
ing phenomena, consisted of fifty jars with a} The philosopher could not help inquiring by 
coated surface of seventy-three square feet.|what process these elegant figures had been pro- 
Though it required upwards of two hundred |duced. They could hardly be ascribed to the 
turns of the wheel of a machine with a twenty-| chance dropping of water freighted with carbon- 
inch cylinder to charge it artificially, those half|ate of lime. There must be some attractive 
hundred phials could have been filled to their | forees employed to discipline the particles, and 
tinfoil brims in an instant during a storm, and |arrange them in true crystalline array. It was 
recharged as fast as emptied. To prevent the) natural that an electrician should think there 
shattering of the glass, however, he adjusted| was nothing like electricity. Mr. Crosse did 
his conductors in such a way that the battery | think so, and straightway proceeded to put the 
should not be strained to the top of its capacity idea to the test of experiment. Having carried 
on such tempestuous occasions. Its reports were off some of the Holwell water, he poured a 
like those of a small cannon. Over this appara-| quantity into a tumbler, and exposed it to the 
tus the philosopher’s various contrivances gave action of a voltaic battery. For nine days the 
him perfect command. Whilst sitting calmly at operation was continued, but without the slight- 
his table, says Dr. Noad, he could watch the /|est perceptible result. He was about to break 
movements of the wonderful fluid, “ directing it} upthe arrangement, when the arrival of some 


regular and beautiful crystalline forms by means 
of a simple voltaic current. His thoughts were 
first turned to this subject about the year 1807. 
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friends compelled him to defer the step for a few 
hours longer. That delay gave the battery 
sufficient time to establish its character. Visit- 
ing the apparatus on the tenth day the delighted 
electrician perceived, on examining the negative 
wire with the aid of a lens, that it was speckled 
with crystals of carbonate of lime. At the ex- 

iration of three weeks the whole of this salt had 

n extracted from the liquid and deposited at 
the same pole. There could be no doubt that 
the voltaic current had drawn out the carbonate 
of lime, for all the particles had eschewed the 
positive in order to patronize the negative wire, 
and on applying a proper test to the water no 
further traces of calcareous matter could be 
detected. Who would not have rejoiced like 
Mr. Crosse on obtaining such a glimpse into the 
laws by which Nature formed her minerals, and 
who would not have indulged in sanguine an- 
ticipations respecting the production of many 
valuable substances now that a key to the process 
of crystallization had been found ? 

Once launched upon the right course of in- 
quiry the ern prosecuted his researches 
with singular shrewdness and success. Toimitate 
Nature closely was the great principle which 
ruled his operations. He knew, for instance, 
that minerals were produced in the ground, and 
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made of a subsulphate of copper is an instance 
of this.”” And again—“ I have also produced an 
entirely new mineral in brilliant octohedral 
erystals now forming upon a coil of platinum 
wire. These crystals are composed of oxygen, 
silver, and copper, and such are not known in 
nature.” Nay, the philosopher grew more 
audacious in his expectations, and ventured to 
express a belief that the day would come when 
diamonds would be fashioned by voltaic art, and 
when, in fact, every species of mineral would be 
brought within the reach of human skill. And 
yet this same individual, with his large anticipa- 
tions, was so simple in his experiments that, to 
use the language of Dr. Buckland, he made 
some of his “ great discoveries in crystallization 
by the use of a brick with a hole in it immersed 
in a pail of water.” 

Still more surprising rumors, however, were 
soon afloat respecting the doings of the Somer- 
setshire magician. Not long after the public 
announcement of his researchés in regard to 
mineral formations, it began to be whispered 
that he had actually produced strange insects by 
means of the potent fluid brewed in his batteries. 
The truth was this. Mr. Crosse had contrived 
a little apparatus for the deposition of crystals 
of silica on a lump of stone, through the agency 


that caverns were the nurseries of stalactites, | of a voltaic trough. After the lapse of a fort- 


and therefore inferred that the manufacture of | 


artificial crystals should be conducted without 
access of light. Acting upon this conclusion he 
contrived to cover a copper wire, immersed in 
lime water, with brilliant crystals of carbonate 
of lime in six days when the experiment was 
tried in the dark, whereas ten days were re- 
os when it was performed in open day. In- 
eed, when the crystals, born of the night, were 
afterwards exposed, they “ entirely disappeared 
in the course of about six weeks,” as if long 
concealment in the obscurities of the earth were 
essential to the consolidation of the finer mineral 
forms, just as solitude is often essential to the 
ripening of a genius which might languish if 
prematurely pushed into public note. 

By thus scrutinizing the conditions under 
which nature worked, Crosse endeavored to ap- 
proximate as far as possible to her processes and 
—we need not scruple to say it—to her perfec- 
tions. From his voltaic forge came specimens 
of quartz capable of scratching glass, arragonite, 
chalcedony, carbonates of strontia, barytes, lead, 
and copper ; sulphurets of lead, iron, copper, 
silver, and antimony; with many other com- 
pounds equally interesting in their character. 
“T have produced,” said he, “about two hundred 
varieties of minerals, exactly resembling in all 
respects similar ones found in nature, as well as 
some others never before discovered in nature or 
formed by art.” Only think of that! Going 
beyond nature herself in the elaboration of 
mineral shapes! “A specimen which I have 


night he observed a few small whitish specks on 
the surface of the electrified stone. On the 
eighteenth day these specks had expanded, and 
from the surface of each seven or eight filaments 
were thrown out, but without exciting any sur- 
prise on the part of the observer, for embryo 
minerals exhibited similar phases in their pas- 
sage to the crystallized state. Soon, however, 
the swelling specks assumed the aspect of insects 
standing erect on the bristles which formed 
their tails, and on the twenty-eighth day Mr. 
Crosse distinctly saw them move their legs. 
Imagine the surprise of an experimenter who 
had come looking for a simple mineral, but had 
found—life! There could be no mistake about 
the matter. The creatures were no mocking 
simulacra—mere insect apparitions—for in a 
few days they detached themselves from the stone 
and began to roam about like other independent 
animals. Loathsome things they certainly were, 
for they belonged apparently to the genus acarws, 
which is famous for its ugliness, and which num- 
bers some of the most nauseous parasites in 
creation in its ranks. But they continued to in- 
crease, and in the course of not many weeks at 
least a hundred were charmed into life. How, 
was the question? To this Mr. Crosse attempted 
to give no decisive answer. “I have never 
ventured an opinion,” said he, many years after- 
wards, on the cause of their birth, and fora 
very reason—“ IT am unable to form one. 
The simplest solution of the problem which oc- 
curred to me was, that they rose from ova de- 
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posited by insects floating in the atmosphere, were strangled by a thousand prejudices, and 


and hatched by electric action. Still I could 
not imagine that an ovum could shoot out fila-'| 
ments, or that these filaments could become 
bristles ; and moreover I could not detect, on 
the closest examination, the remains of a shell. 
Again, we have no right to assume that electric | 
action is necessary to vitality until such fact shall | 
have been most distinctly proved. I next ima- 
gined, as others have done, that they might 
have originated from the water, and conse- 
quently made a close examination of numbers of 
vessels filled with the same fluid: in none of 
these could I perceive a trace of an insect, nor 
could I see any in any other part of the room.” 

The experiments were repeated in various 
ways, and with numerous precautions to prevent 
the introduction of extraneous matter. Still the 
insects appeared. They were developed under 
circumstances which seemed to be totally adverse 
to the manifestation of animal life. They grew 
up beneath the surface of liquids in which they 
could not afterwards exist. They did so in fluids 
which were caustic or absolutely poisonous. 
They were extracted apparently from materials 
which had been fused in a heat exceeding that 
of melted iron, and from solutions poured whilst 
boiling into the apparatus. They were engen- 
dered under an atmosphere impregnated with 
chlorine, or charged with muratie acid gas. 
Similar experiments, too, were afterwards under- 
taken by Mr. Weekes of Sandwich, who was 
still more solicitous, if possible, to exclude all 
foreign elements of vitality, but the acari laughed 
at his pains, and after a lapse of twelve or 
eighteen months invariably presented their un- 
handsome forms for his inspection. 

What could be said? It seemed obvious that 


who looked at all science through the smoked 
glass of their own conceit—were furious at the 
father of electrical acari. Mr. Crosse was ar- 
raigned as if it were wicked to send a voltaic 
current through a silicious fluid. He dealt 
with unhallowed apparatus, and was always try- 
ing profane experiments. He must be an atheist. 
He was an atheist. He pretended to create in- 
sects. Such a man ought to be suppressed. 
Who knew but that if he professed to make 
mites he might also attempt to produce butter- 
flies, sparrows, cats, spaniels—animals of all de- 
scriptions—by the same unlawful means? Nay, 
should we not hear some day of hopes being 
entertained that little boys would ultimately ap- 
pear at the positive, and little girls at the nega- 
tive, poles of his diabolical batteries? One 
worthy individual took the trouble to write to 
the impious philosopher denouncing him as a 
“ disturber of the peace of families,’’ and a “ re- 
viler of our holy religion.” ‘1 have met with 
so much virulence and abuse, so much calumny 
and misrepresentation, in consequence of these 
experiments,” remarked Mr. Crosse, “ that it 
seems in this nineteenth century as if it were a 
crime to have made them.”’ And painful as it 
is to think that in such an enlightened age as 
ours it should be necessary for a scientific explorer 
to parry the strokes of such vulgar spirits, it is 
nevertheless true that this excellent man had to 
declare, for the satisfaction of the public that he 
was neither an “ atheist nor a materialist, nor a 
self-imagined creator, but a humble and lowly 
reverencer of that Great Being of whose laws his 
accusers seemed to have lost sight.” 

After all there was no real foundation for this 
abuse. That the ova of the insects were derived 


electricity exercised some peculiar influence in | from the atmosphere, or conveyed into the appa- 
the developement of these uncouth little crea-| ratus by some natural means, whatever fostering 
tures. But in what way and to what extent ?| influences the electric fluid might be supposed 
There were persons who did not seruple to con-| to exert, was a point which Mr. Crosse did not 
clude that the insects were really originated by) positively dispute. He did not know how to 
voltaic power, and that this marvellous agent) reconcile that view with the precautions he had 


could, under certain circumstances, inspire dead 
matter with the principle of life, and mould it 
into breathing, moving forms. There were others 
who resolved the phenomenon into some Jusus 
nature, in which the observer was misled by the 
mimicry of vitalized acts, just as the operators on 
the dead body of a criminal could scarcely refrain 
from believing that the galvanic convulsions of 
their patient indicated the return of the spirit to 
its forsaken tabernacle. Philosophers and men 
of science were puzzled by the intelligence, which 
flew over Kurope like wildfire. Southey, whom 
the electrician met on the Quantock Hills soon 
after the discovery, was staggered by the account 
he received, and exclaimed, ‘ Well, I am the 
first traveller who has ever been stopped by so 
extraordinary announcement.” But the bigots, 
the men of starched souls—they whose judgments 


used, but the idea of an electrical creation was 
one which such a man could never have enter- 
tained. It is enough, however, to say that the 
more recent experiments of Professor Schulze, of 
which the biographer is not probably aware, have 
shewa that where more stringent measures are 
taken to prevent the introduction of animal 
germs, the acari Crossii are not produced. 
(To be concluded.) 


The spiritual life is nothing else but the work- 
ing of the spirit of God within us, and therefore 
our own silence must be a great part of our pre- 
paration for it, and much speaking or delight in 
it will be often no small hinderance of that good 
which we can only have from hearing what the 
spirit and voice of God speaketh ee us. 

w. 
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THE OLD BURYING GROUND. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Our vales are sweet with fern and rose, 
Our hills are maple-crowned ; 

But not from them our fathers chose 
The village burying-ground. 


The dreariest spot in all the land 
To death they set apart ; 

With scanty grace from Nature’s hand, 
And none from that of Art. 


A winding wall of mossy stone, 
Frost-flung and broken, lines 

A lonesome acre thinly grown 
With grass and wandering vines. 


Without the wall a birch-tree shows 
Its drooped and tasselled head ; 
Within, stag-horned sumach grows, 
Fern-leafed with spikes of red. 


There, sheep that graze the neighboring plain 
Like white ghosts come and go, 

The farm horse drags his fetlock chain, 
The cow-bell tinkles slow. 


Low moans the river from its bed, 
The distant pines reply ; 

Like mourners shrinking from the dead, 
They stand apart and sigh. 


Unshaded smites the summer sun, 
Unchecked the winter blast ; 

The school-girl learns the place to shun, 
With glances backward cast. 


For thus our fathers testified— 
That he might read who ran— 

The emptiness of human pride, 
The nothingness of man. 


They dared not plant the grave with flowers, 
Nor dress the juneral sod, 

Where with a love as deep as ours, 
They left their dead with God. 


The hard and thorny path they kept, 
From beauty turned aside; 

Nor missed they over those who slept 
The grace to life denied. 


Yet still the wildling flowers would blew, 
The golden leaves would fall, 

The seasons come, the seasons go, 
And God be good to all. 


Above the graves the blackberry hung 
In bloom, and green its a 

And barebells swung as if they rung 
The chimes of peace beneath. 


The beauty Nature loves to share, 
The gifts she hath for all, 

The common light, the common air, 
O’ercrept the graveyard’s wall. 


It knew the glow of eventide, 
The sunrise and the noon, 

And glorified and sanctified 
It slept beneath the moon. 


With flowers or snow-flakes for its sod 
Around the seasons ran, 

And evermore the love of God 
Rebuked the fear of man. 


We dwell with fears on either hand, 
Within a daily strife, 

And spectral problems waiting stand 
Before the gates of life. , 


The doubts we vainly seek to solve, 
The truths we know, are one ; 

The known and nameless stars revolve 
Around the Central Sun. 


And if we reap as we have sown, 
And take the dole we deal, 

The law of pain is love alone, 
The wounding is to heal. 


Unharmed from change to change we glide, 
We fall as in our dreams; 

The far-off terror, at our side 
A smiling angel seems. 


Secure on God’s all-tender heart 
Alike rest great and small; 
Why fear to lose our little part, 
When He is pledged for all? 


O, fearfu'! heart and troubled brain! 
Take hope and strength from this— 

That Nature never hints in vain, 
Nor prophecies amiss. 

Her wild birds sing the same sweet stave, 
Her lights and airs are given 


Alike to ane and the grave— 
And over both is Heaven. 


VALENTINE JAMERAY DUVAL. 
(Concluded from page 800.} 


In such a happy state of mind, knowing 
nothing of to-morrow and its sorrow, but only of 
to-day and its plays, a certain beautiful spring 
morning, in the year 1717, found him lying on 
the ground in the wood with his out-spread 
maps, studying them with the greatest attention. 
Suddenly, he heard a man’s voice which bade 
him good day. He looked up and saw a gentle- 
man, on whose countenance a noble dignity 
joined with gentleness was expressed, and who 
asked why he was here so busy with his maps. 
“Tam searching for and considering the way,” 
said Duval, “ from the coast of France to Quebec 
in Canada.” “To Quebec?” asked the gentle- 
man further. ‘ And what have you to do with 
Quebec ?”” “I have read,” replied Duval, “that 
there is a French Seminary or High School 
there, where many good things are taught, and 
where the children of poor people are received 
and instructed for nothing, and, therefore, I am 
thinking of travelling thither, to study in 
Quebec.” ‘Indeed !” said the gentieman, “ to 
learn something good and thorough one need 
not go so far ; free instruction for young people, 
who have the will and the talent to study, may 
be had here too in our Seminaries and High 
Schools.” 

During this conversation, several other gentle- 
men had approached Duval, whose dress and 
bearing showed them to be persons of no common 
rank. They asked the High Steward, Coun; 
von Vidampiere, for this gentleman it was, who 
was talking with the young hermit, about the 
subject of the conversation and the remarkable 
boy with whom he talked, and then addregeed 
several questions to Duval, which he answered 
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with propriety and a noble openness. He 
dreamed not of what importance, of what conse- 
quence for his whole life, the examination would 
prove, to which he was then submitting; and 
perhaps this ignorance was to his advantage, for 
thus his sound understanding, his wit and good 
humor, the wonderful extent of his reading, (his 
station in life considered,) were manifested with 
that freedom from constraint which rendered 
them all the more pleasing. 

The high assembly, in the midst of which an 
examination was held, which, for this time signi- 
fied more than any doctor’s examination in Paris 
or London, consisted chiefly of persons from the 
court of Lorraine. The two young princes, Leo- 
pold Clement and Francis, together with their 
high officers, Count von Vidampiere aud Baron 
von Pfutschner, represented the examiners, who 
proposed questions to their candidate in a boor’s 
frock, and received from him answers by which 
a young school-educated pupil could hardly have 
gained greater honor than Duval, the nurseling 
of nature ; for in the simplicity of his whole 
manner it shone forth that he uttered nothing 
that he did not traly feel and honestly believe. 

Baron von Pfutschner, the tutor of the two 
princes, asked Duval whether he would like to 
continue his studies in the school at Ponta 
Mousson. Duval inquired whether in that 
establishment, which resembled a monastic in- 
stitution, liberty would be granted to go out into 
the woods and fields, for he could not always 
remain in doors. They satisfied him on this 
point, and at parting the Baron promised to 
visit him again shortly. 

Qn returning home, the princes told their 
father, the mild, humane Duke Leopold, what 
strange game they had met with in their hunt, 
in the acquaintance they had made with a young 


cow-herd who had astonished them all by his | 


knowledge of geography and history. It required 
but a few words to win the good Duke to the 
plan, of which the baron had spoken. His Grace 
consented that Duval should enter the institu- 
tion of Pont a Mousson at his expense, and be 
maintained there so long as was necessary. At 
the duke’s expense also, he was to be clothed 
and liberally provided with whatever might be 
required for his residence there and for the ad- 
vantages of his education. 

Duval was now twenty-two years of age. It 
was almost eight years, since, as a poor boy, he 
had come to Lorraine in wooden shoes and dressed 
in coarse sack-cloth; four years had 
since he entered the service of the hermits of 
St. Anna as a cow-herd. 

With the thought of quitting St. Anna, now 
so dear to him, and its friendly inmates, he felt 
for the first time in all its strength what he had 
kere enjoyed and received. He had communi- 
cated to the brethren the strange adventure he 
had met with in the wood. They congratulated 


him, but also, in their simple undisguised way, 
gave him to perceive their regret at their proba- 
bly near separation, a regret awakened by their 
truly hearty love for their young friend. Here 
brother Antony was not behind the rest. The 
love was without hypocrisy with which he 
silently and with a tear in his eye pressed Du- 
val’s hand, and urged upon. him as a gift the 
only scientific treasure which he possessed, the 
— compass. In such violent natures as 

rotker Antony’s, the Creator, together with the 
repulsive characteristic which not unfrequently 
breaks forth in them, implants in like measure 
an opposite and attractive capacity of love; 
so that oftentimes, when a warming sunbeam 
from above falls into the darkness of their hearts, 
their hatred grows into fervent love. This ex- 
citable power resembles in its working the wine 
which, in good hours, strengthens the soul to 
noble deeds, while in evil hours it hurries it to 
its fall ; but at all times it brings with it its 
dangers. 

With such tears as we shed, when we embark 
on the broad ocean and bid farewell to the 
shores of our fatherland, Duval looked once more 
on his seat in the high oak, so like a stork’s 
nest, where the rolling stars of the night awoke 
in his breast the aspiration for an infinite and 
eternal world, surrounding us everywhere. With 
similar emotions he took jeave of the grotto in 
the old quarry and of every old oak or beach, 
in whose shade he had been at school to the in- 
visible and yet present teachers of ancient and 
modern times, 

Baron von Pfutschner had not forgotten his 
promise. Only a few days elapsed since his 
acquaintance with Duval, when he came, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, in a coach and 
six, and took the young hermit with him to the 
Residence. He had passed his examination 
with success. Now he was to be promoted in 
the presence of the Duke and a number of ladies 
and gentlemen of the court assembled out of 
curiosity. Here also our Duval bore himself 
with honor. Here were no such dangers or 
pains to be feared as in battles with wild cats or 
with biting foxes and weasels. He spoke and 
answered with child-like openness, and his re- 
marks gave at least as much cause for admiration 
as for amusement. They een the om 

outh beyond all expectationsintelligent, and, in 
his way, ohtahis Some ladies, who, after the 
promotion, on which the ious assuranees of 
the Duke had placed the erown, fell into con- 
versation with Duval, admired his white teeth. 
“Tt is only an advantage,” said the honest lad, 
“ which I have in common with all dogs.” 

Duval, the history of whose youth is adapted 
above that of all others, to disclose to us the in- 
borntinstinct of the human mind in its whole force 
and activity, had now arrived at a resting point, 
beyond which its career becomes less. remarka- 
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ble and unusual. Like a river, which has its, siderable tract of land, which, divided into pas- 
source in a rocky, mountainous region, and at | tures and orchards, afforded abundant support 
the beginning of its course delights the eye with | to the brotherhood. To the new arrangements, 
many a picturesque waterfall, but which only| which according to his plan were made at St. 
when it descends into the plains, where its flow| Anna, belonged a nursery of trees. In regard 
becomes quiet and scarcely perceptible, spreads | to this he directed that the hermits should de- 
abroad its blessings through fields and meadows | vote themselves to the culture of trees not merely 
—this remarkable man became note-worthy, on | for themselves, but also for their neighbors. 
his entrance into the world, more for his influ-| They were required to furnish young trees 
ence on the fortunes of others, than for the! gratis from their nursery to the inhabitants of 
changes of his own. The kind Duke Leopold the country round to the distance’ of three 
took him into his special favor, advanced him a/ leagues from St. Anna; and if it was wished, 
year’s income during the two years spent at Pont to set out the same for nothing. They were not 
a Mousson, and afforded him opportunity to visit | even to accept anything to eat, unless the dis- 
Paris and the Netherlands. And to such a _tance was too great for them to go home to 
lover of books as Duval was, what office could | dinner. A capital of thirty thousand francs was 
have been better adapted and more agreeable | in this way bestowed upon St. Anna, which lo 
than that.of librarian, to which, upon his return | afterwards, particularly by the cultivation o 
to Luneville, he was appointed by the Duke. He trees, yielded a large income. 

was at the same time appointed teacher of; Twomiles westward from Nancyat St. Joseph’s 
History and Antiquities in the high school at| of Messina, there still lived in a hermitage, 
Luneville. This institution was at that time | built by the before-mentioned brother Michael, 
the resort of many foreigners, particularly of the | the aged recluse who had formerly taught Duval 
sons of rich English families. Duval’s instrue-| the art of writing. His hut was so ruinous, that 
tions were, from their vividness and originality, | it threatened to go to decay before the frame of 
so attractive, the whole manner of the man in-| the old man that bowed with the weight of 
spired such love and confidence, that he exer-| ninety years. Duval, out of gratitude, caused a 
cised a very great influence on the young. } house to be built for this aged man and his suc- 


Among the young Englishmen, who, not only | ceasors, which, by its respectable exterior and 
took the deepest interest in his public instruc-| its inward conveniences, stood in as striking 


tions, but also delighted in his society, was one, _ contrast with the beautiful country as the deeay- 
of whom Duval prophesied that he would act the | ed hut. His birth-place also, Artenay, and his 
no inconsiderable part which he afterwards took | yet surviving relatives, received rich tokens of 
in the affairs of hisown country. This was the his generosity. Instead of the poor dwelling of 
statesman afterwards so celebrated, the English | his parents, which had passed into strange hands, 
minister, Lord Chatham. he built a spacious building, whose stone walls 

For the supply of his own wants, our former! and tiled roof contrasted strongly with the 
hermit needed very little. -In the place of all | thatched clay hovels of the barren landscape. 


other pleasure, the delight of an occasional visit 
to the quiet and lonely woods and fields ever 
remained the dearest to him. The country was 
more beautiful to him than all the splendors of 
Paris. He could never bring himself to giveup 
the retirement and independence of a single life. 
His scholars and the poor were his children. A 
faithful friend, of similar tastes and fortenes, 

laddened with his society his hours of study. 
his friend was Mr, Varinge, whom the nobl 
Duke Leopold had taken from the work-sho 
in which he was found with a Euclid in his hand, 
and gave him opportunity to qualify himself as 
a teacher of mathematics in Luneville. 

One portion of the considerable 

which Duval en through the liberality of 
his prince and his wealthy pupils, he devoted to 
acts of pure gratitude for those early favors, the 
living remembrance of which never forsook him. 
Especially did he remember his beloved St. 
Anna. Instead of the decaying wooden dwell- 
ing of the hermits, he caused a respectable stone 
building with a chapel to be ereeted at his own 
expense, and at the same time purchased a con- 


This building he presented to the town, to be 
used as a school-house and a residence for the 
teacher. A little village, not far from Artenay, 
stood in need of a fountain, to the great distress 
of the inhabitants. Duval caused a well to be 
dug ; and if the poor tenant, who had taken him 
into his sheep-fold in the winter of 1709, as 
well as the pastor of the place, had still 
been alive, the gratitude of their former nurse- 
ling would certainly have been manifested to- 
wards them. 

Duval had, in his first wandering into a strange 
land, given himself up to an instinctive impulse, 
which was to him, as he thought, into the 
country nearer the sun, upon which the winter 
could inflict no suffering so severe as that which 
visited his cwn poor fatherland in 1709. To 
the east and the south, so had he been told, 
these regions, favored by nature, might be found, 
and his former course from west to east had con- 
firmed his previous opinion, and moreover had 
had happy consequences for his whole life. The 
force, however, which led him, in his 
second year, from his beloved Lorraine, at 
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beginning of his course, towards the south, but 
afterwards to the east, to a residence as pleasant 
as Luneville had proved to be, was different 
from the first impulse, which resembled the 
natural instinct of a hungry animal. The father- 
in-law of the French King, Louis XV., King 
Stanislaus of Poland, was to be indemnified for 
his lost throne ; the influence of France and the 
powers in alliance with her, compelled the 
reigning house of Lorraine to an exchange, 
which, in many respects, was no disadvantageous 
one. The Duke of prac was required to give 
up his throne, (which was in fact continually 
threatened by the unquiet and dangerous neigh- 
borhood of France,) for the government of the 
rich and beautiful Tuscany. Sorrowful as was 
the separation on both sides, of the Duke from 


his subjects, and of his subjects from the Duke, | 


the forced exchange took place in 1737. Duval’s 
paternal friend, Duke Leopold, had died ; his 
successor, Duke Francis, set out-for Florence, 
and Duval and his friend Varinge, allowing no 
foreign offers to prevent them from remaining 
faithful to the Ducal house, to which they owed 
all their success, departed with the Duke for 
Ttaly. Duval held the same office at Florence 


that he held at Luneville. When, afew years | $3 12, and Corn Meal, 


after, the Duke married the heiress of the house 
of Austria and went to Vienna, and when shortly 


mathematician Varinge, died, beautiful Florence 
lost all its charms for Duval. He gladly obeyed 
the summons of the Duke, who had attained to 
the imperial dignity, and became the founder 
and first superintendent of the imperial collec- 
tion of coins at Vienna. “Solitary and unpre- 


tending, Duval lived and labored at the Imperial | 


Court. His investigations in the whole circle of 
knowledge grew ever more earnest. His mind 
was emancipated from all the prejudices which 
could obstruct his progress. All his energies, 
his whole property was at the service of his 
neighbor. He lived to a serene old age of eighty- 
one years, retained full command of his faculties 
to the last, and departed upon his journey into 
the world beyond the grave as cheerfully and 
with even better hopes, than when ke set out in 
his boyhood from impoverished Champagne for 
the beautiful, peaceful Lorraine. 





While in the West, two years since, an old 
nursery man told me he had been setting fruit 
trees for fifteen years, and those he set in the 
fall bore annua!ly, while those set in spring were 
very indifferent bearers. My experience and 
observation satisfy me that fall setting is much 
the best, aside from this consideration. They 
should be well mulched the first winter, to pro- 
tect thé roots from frost, and the next summer, 
to guard against drought—New England Far- 
mer. 


ices are steady. 
$i 


‘ 


afterwards Duval’s most intimate friend, the | 





PERTINENT COUNSEL. 

In these days when every penny saved is not- 
able, it is good to revive the sage words of Emer- 
son to his wife, for they may impart an idea to 
some lady’s mind : 

*Q, excellent wife, encumber not thyself to 
get a curiously rich dinner for this man or 
woman who has alighted at our gate, nor a bed- 
chamber made at too great a cost. These things, 
if they are curious in them, they can get for a 
few shillings in any village ; but rather let the 
stranger see, if he will, in your looks, accent 
and behaviour, your heart and earnestness, your 
thought and will, that which he cannot buy at 
any price in the city, and for which he may well 
travel twenty miles, and dine sparingly and sleep 
little, to behold. Let not the emphasis of hos- 
pitality lie in bed and board, but let truth and 

love, and honor and courtesy flow in all thy 
deeds. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frour asp Mgau.—The Flour market continues 
firm, but there is little if any export demand. Ship- 
ping brands are still held at $4 37 a $4 50 per barrel. 


| Sales to retailers and bakers at from $4 £0 to 5 U0 for 


common and fancy lots, Extra and fancy brands, at 
from $5 25 to 6 00. Rye Flour is steady at €3 and 
87 per barrel. 
Grain.—There is little oy a for Wheat, and 
Sales of 2000 bushels good red at 
03 a $1.07 per bushel, and small lots of white 
from $1 25 to 1 30. Rye is firmly held. Sales of 
Penosylvania at 70 c. Corn—fren sales of good yel- 
low, in store, at 60 cts. Oats are steady at 34 and 
35e. Sales nf Basley Malt at 90c. 

Croversexn is unchanged. Sales at $475 a 5 00 
per 64 lbs. Sales at second hand for export, at $5 25 
a in Timothy sells slowly at 2 87, and Flaxseed 
at $1 30. 





OR SALE—A BARGAIN.—The large Copper 
Plate from which the Friends Marriage Certifi- 
cates have been printed. Size, 12 by 24. 
These Certificates can be sold at a handsome profit. 
Apply to PARRISH & BRADSHAW, 
all Paper Warehouse, N. E. cor. Third and Arch. 
2nd mo. 20th—3 times. 
YBERRY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The Spring term of this School will commence 
on the 22d of 3d month, 1858, and continue twenty 
weeks, 

Terms, $60 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other at the end of the term. For Circulars con- 
taining particulars, ad ress 

JANE HILLBORN & SISTERS, 
Byberry P. O., 23d Ward, Philada., Penna. 
2d mo. 6, 1858—3m. 


RIENDS’ GRAMMAR SCHOUL.—For Boys anv 
Grets.—Corner of 4th and Green Sts. 
The new session will commence on 2d day,—Ist of 
2d mo. 
Entrance to Boy’s School, on Dillwyn St. To Girls, 
on 4th St. 
Reference— Hawnau M, Levick, 532 Dillwyn St. 
Jang Jounson, 533 Fourth St. 
Davin Exuis, 617 Franklin St. 
M. Saunders, 543 York Avenue. 
Ist mo. 20, 1858. 
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